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Among the antiquities recently bought to increase the ar- 
chaeological collection of the Johns Hopkins University (cf. 

The Classical Weekly, I, 1908, 
p. 189 f.) is a vase, the im- 
portance of which justifies a 
separate treatment. It is a 
two-handled amphora or jar,^ 
which was purchased in Home 
in 1907. There is no record 
of its provenience, but probably 
it was found in or near Rome. 
The state of preservation is 
fairly good, though not as per- 
fect as that of a similar vase 
in the British Museum (cf. 
Fig. 4 and Catalogue of the 
Grreeh and Etruscan Vases in 
the British Museum, IV, p. 267, 
G 186). The vase has been 
put together from five pieces. 
One side (Fig. 1) is now com- 
plete, except for a very small 
piece which is missing from the 
front of the horse below the 
left arm of the male figure and 
a slight break near the bottom 
which does not interfere with 
From the other side (Fig. 2), 
however, considerable is lacking — a large part of the shoulder, 




Figure 1. — Oenophorus in 
Baltimore. 

the moulded representation. 



1 The vase is referred to in Bh. Mus. LXII, 1907, pp. 551-2. 

American Journal of Archaeology. Second Series. Journal of tlie 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XIII (1909), No. 1. 
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a piece from the bottom, part of the vine to the left, and a 
large piece to the right including a bit of the vine, the end of 
the youth's staff, the lower part of his chlamys, and his left leg 
from the calf down. 

The vase is of reddish brown clay, baked almost to black in 
some parts, and belongs to the class of red unglazed Roman 
ware.i Its total height is 0.247 m. (9| in.); that of the 
handles 0.063 m. (2^ in.); that of the field of moulded relief 
0.14 m. (b-^ in.). The mouth is uneven and not circular, being 
0.05 m. (2 in.) by 0.063 m. (2^ in.). The diameter at the 
base is 0.114 m. (4^ in.); the circumference at the top of the 
relief is 0.388 m. (151 in.), below the relief 0.337 m. (13| in.). 

On the shoulder is a moulded tongue pattern, as often on 
similar vases. This pattern suggests the mediaeval and mod- 
ern godroon ornament, although that is convex and not concave. 
The handles are smooth on the back, but have oblique cross 
lines on the sides. Under each handle, extending down the 
sides and separating the two halves of the vase, is an irreg- 
ular flat band, from 0.015 m. to 0.025 m. in width. On 
either side of these flat bands and filling the background is 
a vine with several clusters of grapes. The central part of 
each side is filled with the moulded representation of a male 
figure beside a horse. On one side (Fig. 1) a beardless youth 
stands on the ground, which is represented by a moulding, and 
rests his weight solidly on his left foot, while his right foot 
barely touches the ground with the toes. His body is almost 
in front view, although his head is in profile to right. He is 
clad in a chlamys, which is fastened over the right shoulder, but 
leaves the body nude. In his right hand he holds a spear 
with two barbs of the spear-head showing at the upper end. 
With his left he holds the bridle of a small horse, whose right 
fore-leg is raised and whose head is only as high as the youth's 
shoulder. On the Parthenon frieze we have isocephalism, but 
here the horse is so much smaller than the standing figure that 
it seems a mere attribute. On his head the youth wears a 
conical cap shaped like a half-egg and known as the ttaXo?, or 

1 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery^ II, pp. 549 f. ; Bliimner, Technologie 
und Terminologie der Gewerbe und KUnste bei den Griechen und Romern^ II, 
pp. 65 f . ; Cat. of Gk. and Etr. Vases in Brit. Mus. IV, pp. 25, 266 f. 
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pilleus. In front of the youth's head and above the horse's 
head is a six-pointed star. The scene on the other side (Fig. 2) 
is the same, except that the youth faces to left, holds the bridle 
of the horse, whose left fore-foot is raised, with his right hand, 

while his left carries the spear, 
and rests his weight on his 
right foot. The attitude of the 
youth on this side is somewhat 
similar to that of the bronze 
figure of one of the Dioscuri 
from Paramythia, a figure 
which probably also was lead- 
ing a horse. 1 But the attitude 
is still more similar to that of 
one of the figures on the west 
frieze of the Parthenon.^ In 
fact, the resemblance is so great 
that I think it possible that the 
type goes back originally to 
this figure in the Parthenon 
frieze, which had a great influ- 
ence on contemporary and later 
art.^ The attitude of the horse- 
man on the Tase is, therefore, 
Greek, but the pilleus is dis- 
tinctly Roman. Furtwangler, 
in Roscher's Lexicon^ s.v. Dio- 
sJcurenj col. 1172, says, "- Es ist 
mir kein Denkmal vorgekom- 
men, das sicher wesentlich alter als das 3. Jahrh. v. Chr. ware 
und die wlXoc als Attribut der Dioskuren zeigte."^ But on 
the Polygnotan crater from Orvieto, dating from the middle of 
the fifth century B.C., the figures which are certainly Castor and 
Pollux wear a helmet or hat which resembles the pilleus.^ This, 

1 Cat. of the Bronzes in the Brit. Mus., No. 277, PL VI. 

2 Michaelis, Der Parthenon, PL IX, Fig. 9 ; Brann-Amdt, PL 503. 

3 Cf., for example, Pickard, A.J.A. II, 1898, pp. 1691 

* In Arch, Bel. X, 1907, p. 328, Furtwangler repeats this statement and says 
that the wiXos was transferred from the Caheiri to the Dioscuri at this late date. 
6 Cf. J. U.S. X, 1889, p. 118. 




Figure 2. — Oenophorus in 
Baltimore. 
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to be sure, is not shaped exactly like a half-egg as is the Roman 
pilleus, but the pilleus shaped like a half-egg does occur on a 
bronze plaque of the fourth century B.C. from Dodona, which 
represents Pollux in combat with Lynceus.^ Furtw angler's 
observation is, however, true in general, so that we seem to 
have on our vase a Roman development of a Greek type show- 
ing the eclectic tendency of Roman art. Another eclectic type 
of a Dioscurus was derived from the doryphorus of Polyclitus, 
which perhaps stood beside a horse, as in the Argos relief. ^ 

That the figures on our vase represent the great horse-taming 
twin brothers. Castor and Pollux, is evident. The chlamys is 
associated with them.^ The pilleus is their most distinguish- 
ing attribute on coins and vases and sculptured reliefs in and 
after the third century B.C.* The star (Lucian, Lc) is one of 
their most frequent symbols, especially on coins. ^ The horse is 
the symbol which is oldest and always most closely connected 
with the Dioscuri.^ The horse is associated with the Dioscuri 
in art as early as the archaic Spartan reliefs described in Ath. 
Mitt II, 1877, pp. SIS', 383 f., and even as early as the amphora 
of Execias, where Castor is painted standing beside his horse, 
clad in the chlamys and holding a spear over his left shoulder 
(Wiener Vorlegehldtter^ 1888, PL VI, 1 a). This association 
(cf. Sparta Mus, Oat, p. 113 f.) continues down to the days of 
late Roman art when were chiselled the group on the Capitol 

1 Carapanos, Dodone et ses ruines^ p. 188, PI. XY. 

^Ath. Mitt. Ill, 1878, PL XIII; cf. the Roman lamp in Waldstein, The 
Argive Heraeum^ II, p. 184, PI. LXII, 38 ; the Villa Albani relief, Mahler, 
Polyklet und seine Schule^ p. 39 ; cf. Boll. Arte., XI, 1907, pp. 1-15. 

^ Cf. Aelian apud Suidas s.v. Ai6<rKovpoif veaviai, fieydXoif yvjmvol rds irapeias 
iKdrepoi, Sjmoioi rd eidoSj kuI x^a/>ti55as exovres iirl tu}v ^ficov i(prjfiij,^prip eKar^pav; 
of. Paus. IV, 27, 2 x^a/Ai55as Trop^vpas ivbivres iirl re tinr(av tQp KaWi<TT(av dxo^/iie- 
voL Kal iirl rats K€(paXaTs iriXovSf iv 5^ rats X^P^^ ddpara cxoptcs. 

* Cf. Roscher, Lexicon, s.v. Bioskureti, 1172 g ; Daremberg et Saglio, Diction- 
naire^ s.v. Dioscuri^ pp. 254 f. ; Sparta Mus. Cat. pp. 113 f. ; cf. Lucian, Dial. 
Deor. 26, 1 rov tpov rb rffxirovov koX d<TT^p virepdvo) koI dKbvTiov ip ttj x^f-P^ i^^*- tfnros 
cKUT^pip \€vk6s ; cf. Paus. I.e. 

^ Roscher, op. cit. 1171 f ; Daremberg et Saglio, op. cit. p. 267 f. The spear 
is often in their hands (cf. Lucian, I.e. ; Paus. I.e. ; Statins, Theb. V, 439 ambo 
hastile gerunt). 

6 Cf. Roscher, op. cit. 1172 h ; Baumeister, Denkmdler, I, p. 461 ; Daremberg 
et Saglio, op. eit. pp. 263 f. ; Panly-Wissowa, Bealencyelopddie, s.v. Dioskuren, 
1091, 1092 ; Eitrem, Die gbttlichen Zwillinge, passim. 
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steps and the figures of the twin Dioscuri tussling with their 
snow-white steeds which now stand on Monte Cavallo opposite 
the Quirinal.i Representations of the Dioscuri, similar to that 
on our vase, also occur on other late moulded Roman vases (cf. 
Dechelette, Les Vases CSramiques ornes de la G-aule Romaine^ 
II, p. 81, Nos. 485, 486). 

Perhaps, however, the most valuable feature of the vase is 
the inscription which was cut across the middle of the bottom 

before the vase was fired. 
The inscription consists of 
one word, olvo^6po<^ (Fig. 3). 
The letters are irregular, 
due partly to the baking. 
The first omicron is not com- 
pleted to the left. The nu 
looks like a lambda combined 
with iota. The letters vary 
in height from that of the 
omicron^ 0.007 m., to that of 
ph% 0.015 m. lota^ nu^ and 
rho are 0.01 m. high. The 
small omicron^ the form of phi 
extending above and below 
the line, and the lunated or 
cursive sigma point to a date certainly not earlier than the third 
century B.C. How much later the inscription is, it is difficult 
to say. It might be post-Christian. In the British Museum 
(Fig. 4)2 there is a vase of exactly the same shape and height 
(9| in.) and style. On the shoulder is the same sort of tongue 
pattern and on the body the same sort of vine with clusters of 
grapes. On one side (Fig. 4) there is a relief of a Silenus 
embracing a Maenad, who dances to right. The Silenus, clad 
in trousers and short chiton, holds a thyrsus in his left hand 
to which the Maenad extends her left hand around his neck. 





^91 


^H^^ 









Figure 3. — Bottom of Oenophorus. 



"^ Cf. Furtwangler, Masterpieces, pp. 95 f., who sees resemblances between 
these figures and the Parthenon sculptures, and assigns the originals to Phidias 
and an elder Praxiteles. 

■^ I am indebted to Professor H. B. Walters and Mr. Anderson of the British 
Museum for this photograph. 
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She wears a long chiton, leaving the right shoulder bare. She 
has flowing hair and holds a phiale in her right hand. On 
the other side is a similar scene, 
but instead of the Silenus a 
satyr is represented. This vase 
is dated on the label "about 
200 B.C." A somewhat simi- 
lar though smaller vase of a 
slightly different form, but of 
the same kind of ware, is in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New 
York (Figs. 5,6). 1 The handles 
are similar, and there is the same 
tongue pattern on the shoulder 
and vine with clusters of grapes 
on the body of the vase. On 
one side (Fig. 5) is a relief of 
a male figure in front view, 
which is nude except for the 
chlamys fastened over the right 
shoulder and falling over both 
shoulders down the back. The 
right hand is raised over the 
head and the left holds a spear 
or thyrsus, resting on the 
ground. Possibly Dionysus is 
meant. On the other side (Fig. 
6) a drunken Silenus is riding an ass to right. He is nude 
except for a garment about his thighs. His head, in profile 
to right, is thrown far back and upwards. He rests his right 
elbow on the back of the ass, and holds over his left shoulder 
a thyrsus with his left hand. The work is poor and coarse, and 
the features are so obliterated that they cannot be well repro- 
duced. The label in the Metropolitan Maseum dates the vase 

1 Its register number is 06.1021,252. The vase comes from Tarentum, and is 
0.16 m. high. The circumference at the top of the relief is 0.32 m. ; at the bot- 
tom 0.15 m. The height of the relief is 0,09 m. ; of the neck 0.04 m. The mouth is 
0.065 m. by 0.06 m. The diameter of the base is 0.06 m. I am indebted to Miss 
liichter and Mr. Edward Robinson, assistant curator of the Metropolitan Museum, 
for permission to reproduce this vase. 




Figure 4. 



-Vase in the British 
Museum. 
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in the third century B.C. The vase belonging to the Johns 
Hopkins University certainly cannot be earlier than the third 

century B.C., and I am 
inclined to believe that 
it dates from the second 
century B.C., although it 
might be much later, 
since vases of this type 
were used for a long 
time. But it is to my 
mind equally certain that 
the vase cannot be dated 
as late as the second or 
third century A.D., as is 
done by Weege who, how- 
ever, had not seen it {Hh. 
Mm. I.e.}. 

The inscription oivo^o- 
po<; gives the name of the 
vase, and is important 
because the exact names 
of Greek and Roman 
vases are not often in- 
scribed on them. The 
literary evidence is so 
vague and conflicting that 
the archaeologist is frequently in doubt what the exact ancient 
word for any particular vase was, and welcomes every new 
example of a vase inscribed with its name. Even after the 
researches of Panofka, Letronne, Gerhard, Miiller, Thiersch, 
Ussing, Krause, Jahn, and others, the nomenclature of Greek 
vases is still to a large extent arbitrary. ^ 




EiGURE 5. — Vase in New York. 



1 Cf . Walters, op. cit. I, pp. 149 f . ; IT, p. 472 ; Pettier, Cat. des Vases Antiques 
du Louvre, III, p. 658 ; Guhl imd Koner, Das Lehen der Gr. und Bom.^ p. 272 ; 
Holder, Die Formen der Thongefdsse diesseits und jenseits der Alpen, passim. 
When Ussing wrote his De Nominibus Vasorum Graecorum in 1844 only two 
vases inscribed with their names were known, and Rolfe, Harvard Studies, II, 
1891, pp. 96 f., mentioned only eight such Greek vases (cf. also Kretschmer, Die 
Gr. Vaseninschriften, p. 4, note 3). Weege, Bh. Mus. I.e., has added a few 
more to the list of vases inscribed with their Greek and Latin names, but the 
number is still very small. 
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We now know definitely on the one hand what was the Greek 
designation of such vases as that in the Jolms Hopkins Univer- 
sity collection. We can 
call the vase (G. 186 ; 
Fig. 4) in the British 
Museum, the similar 
though smaller vase in 
New York (Fig. 5), and 
other such vases olvo<f)6- 
poL,^ On the other hand, 
we now know the mean- 
ing of the word oivo(f)6po^. 
The classical dictionaries 
of Rich, Mollett, and 
others, and the commen- 
taries on Horace, Sat. I, 
6, 109, Persius, V, 140, 
and Juvenal, VI, 426, 
which call this a wine- 
basket or portable case, 
are wrong. Smith's Diet, 
of Grr. and Mom. Antiqui- 
ties^ s.v. calls it "a large 
wine-vessel." Marx(ia^- 
cilii Carminum Reliquiae^ 
II, p. m) says, ''Est 
oenophorus magnum vas vinarium et pretiosum^^^ but the oeno- 
phorus in Baltimore is neither magnum nor pretiosum. The 
Latin dictionaries, such as the revised edition of Harper's 
Dictionary by Lewis and Short, call the oenophorus '' a wine- 
holder, wine-basket of unknown shape." Marquardt, Das Pri- 




FiGURE 6. — Vase in New York. 



1 The vine with clusters of grapes which occurs on all three vases, the repre- 
sentation of a satyr embracing a Maenad on the British Museum vase, and of 
Dionysus and af drunken Silenus on the New York vase, already indicated that 
such vases were used for carrying wine, but we were not sure of their exact 
name. Just wiiy the subject of the Dioscuri, the twin brothers of Dionysus, 
should be chosen for such a vase, is hard to see. But perhaps libations of wine 
were poured to them, and the amphora is often found on the Dioscuri reliefs 
(of. Roscher, Lexicon^ s.v. 1171 ; Daremberg et Saglio, op. cit. p. 255 ; Sparta 
Mus, Cat. pp. 113 f. ; B.S.A. XIII, 1906-7, pp. 214 f.). 
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vatlehen der Homer ^^ p. 650, was right, when he argued that this 
was "kein Flaschenkorb sondern ein Henkelgefass."^ 

The olvo(f)6po<i in Baltimore, then, is not only of interest to the 
student of Greek and Roman vases, but important also because 
it settles the meaning of the word oenophorus, and makes the 
masculine form in Latin more probable than the neuter, though 
there is the possibility of a shift in passing from Greek to 
Latin as well as of variety in Latin usage. 

David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

1 Smith, op. cit., Rich's Diet, of Bom. and Gr. Antiquities^ Harper's Diet, oj Cl, 
Lit. and Antiquities, Marquardt, I.e., De-ViVs Lexicon, and Weise, Die Griechischen 
W'orter in Latein, p. 471, give only the neuter form, oenophorum, but the masculine 
oenophorus now seems preferable in view of the Greek oivo<f)6pos. In Isid. Orig. 
XX, 6, 1 (the same as the scholium to Persius, V, 140) the neuter nominative 
singular occurs, but there we have a variant form oenophorus. In the Herme- 
neumata Einsidlensia (cf. Goetz, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, III, 263, 
16 and 270, 44, we have ohotpbpov, oenophorum, but this is too late a source to 
have much weight. The scholium to Horace, Sat. II, 8, 39, is the only passage, 
so far as I know, where the neuter plural occurs, and there it is a restoration 
for the ceneforia of the manuscripts which might be for oenophoria from 
olvo<f)6piov (cf. Goetz, op. cit. II, p. 381). It is a pleasure to see that Marx, in his 
recent edition of Lucilius (I.e.), silently adopts the form oenophorus. 

I take oLvo(t)6pos to be a noun and the name of the vase rather than an adjective, 
some word like aiKpope^js being understood. It is a question whether x<i^« 
(Bom. Mitt. XII, p. Ill) is the name of the vase on which it occurs, or only 
refers to the quality of the wine in the vase. It is also a question whether 
i75i57roTos is the name of a vase, as Wolters thinks (A.J.A. XI, 1896, pp. 147 f.), 
or an adjective referring to the contents (cf. Weege, Bh. Mus. I.e.). But 
olvo(t)6pos is most probably the name of a vase. To be sure, in Athenaeus, X, 
432, in a fragment of Critias, we have olvo<f)6pov KiiXi/ca and in Herodian, YIII, 4, 9 
olvo<f)6pov (TK€vos aud in Pollux, VI, 14 dyyeiov oivo<f)6pov (cf. also X, 70), but in 
Latin the word is used as a noun, cf. Lucilius, HI, 139 (Marx) ap. Nonium, p. 
173, 16 ; Horace, Sat. 1, 6, 109 ; Persius, V, 140 ; Juvenal, VI, 426 ; VII, 11 ; 
Martial, VI, 89, 6 ; Apuleius, Met. II, 24 ; Querolus, ed. Peiper, p. 38, 5 ; Isid. 
Orig. I, 35, 3; XX, 6, 1. Probably in Pliny, XXXIV, 70, where the text is 
corrupt, we should read, as has been suggested, for the name of the statue by 
Praxiteles oporon (autumn), or canephoram and not oenophorum, since the 
word does not occur elsewhere as referring to a person or statue. 



